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: f tions. It has not simply acted as a channel to pass things pointed with power to take action to obtain the passage of 
General ummary O through, but wants you to feel, therefore, no hesitancy in the Pomerene bill, beg leave to report that this convention 
. r criticising the action of the committee for fear, perhaps, adopt the resolution approved by the board of directors for 
~ F ur st A nnua l M eet “nl g of criticising your board of directors. This is your creature, presentation at the convention, reading as follows: 
and we want you to feel at liberty to say what you please Whereas the fifth International Congress of Cham- 
: The first annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the about it. ' bers of Commerce, held at Boston in September, 1912, 
a United States of America, which began with a meeting of the national We have done considerable work. [ have no prepared adopted in substance the following resolution : Pas 
.TES ouncilors on January 20, came.to an end at noon January 23. The report explaining our work, because it was nearer 3 o'clock (1) That the congress approves of the legislation 
we . s castilieill es their RR SE eS idiidineaiaen than any other time when we quit last night, and we were proposed in the Pomerene bill and urges its passage. 
leiegates epa , - ° Te . : ° 
of ec this federation of business forces, is on a solid working up to about five minutes ago. But in 888 delibera- (2) That the congress approves of the cotton bills of 
foundation, and ‘prepared to report to their respective bodies the tions we divided the subjects that MSE for discussion are lading central bureau for safeguarding cotton bills of lad- 
-atisfactory character of the meeting in which they participated. we rene wei 0 “iT ri peer a a ing against forgery. : 
The feeling when the delegates assembled January 21 was one a ne: ee Thee what we mean; the (3) That the congress recommends to its permanent 
of inquiry as to what had been produced in the nine months that, had other, emergency matters. ; aoe matters we committee a consideration of the desirability of an inter- 
157 elapsed since organization, April 22, 1912. The feeling of inquiry ri pein ‘ei rink tt eee nature that they national conference for the promotion of uniform laws 
saa gave way to surprise, for men from all States declared that the or- . - “ 7 ; lad " ii, Ks accordance with a 9 governing international carriers, and, 
mae vanization work had been better than they had dared to hope. At “a ei re We ne rd fae SC a he ra Whereas the foregoing resolutions, being calculated 
6,024 idjournment they expressed astonishment at what had been ac- Wi atl aids iad antag me th; Fe a mn to advance much needed legislation in behalf of safer bills 
- 'e omplished by President Wheeler, from Chicago, by the board of ot P , P mary '& aS tS, In . of lading, have received the support of many representa- 
= | : ; " establishment of precedents. The emergency measures are : Sere 
aii rectors in their various spheres, and by the Washington office. thine: aineh daily ta cae ikmaas lass tie. al tive commerical organizations; therefore, 
rm ° air . . . . 7 . on > e * . / 
 §5 rhe praises of all officers for their self-sacrificing work during the fotiisleaeian sl tisecaciinn Mae i cap k Id Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of the 
as exacting formative period of the chamber were on every tongue. Aap ee oo Nene, Werte United S we ig : ; 
xacting 10 P lib oct pend upon its promptness, and where that action will lack Seaags tidied <8? aa tr aed tar wapembcaiabeg 
oe President Taft, at the first annual banquet, deliberately turned aside Botitiaes ted tion, January. 21-23, 1913, recommends the passage of 
a (rom general matters to the specific praise of Mr. Wheeler. bait, ae , ; the Pisiatcene bil 
—— The resolutions committee coh ee pene Ta sa sug- os. ian the wis a gi — - mean by Resolved, That the board of directors be empow- 
) Issues | zestions regarding resolutions reached their hands—only six were mergency _— and that was only a term for conveni- ered to take such steps as in its judgment seem wise to 
p eported out. A verbatim report of the statement of W. D. Sim- ence in our discussions, and I want it accepted only in that th tenant ‘of thin leetelats 
aac ickt-—is th lution whichl secure the enactment of this legislation. 
— mons when presenting the resolutigns is included here as evidence ight—1s the resolution which I presume you all have now in 
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America, Washington, D. C, January 22, 1913 





of the caution and the labor exercised in connection with the work 
of this important committee. 
Mr. Simmons said: | 
Gentlemen, we have met your wishes in regard to the 
printing of the resolutions which will be submitted. I am 
going to ask the secretary to have them distributed. 
The committee has done a good deal of work and con- 


regard to the Republic of China. It seems to us quite ad- 


visable that the action recommended by this resolution 
should be takenat this time. The government of China, the 
new republican government, as the result of the recent elec- 
tions, will be definitely organized in a very few days, and it 
seems to us wise especially that this action should be taken 
at this time, and that it is a subject which the delegates here 





The committee make this report, and ask for its adoption. 
Here follow further extracts from the stenographic notes 
of the meeting: 

President Wheeler: Gentlemen, you have heard the re- 
port of the committee. Do you wish to make any additional 
statement, Mr. Nissen ? 

Mr. Nissen: None other than this, gentlemen, that the 














a sidered a great many subjects, both those that have been sub- would be entirely ready to assume responsibility for, and as Se eee Ee! 
mitted to us, and those that have been originated in the com- rep resenting the different constituent members. The other Never in the history of any country has any coalition of constructive forces taken 
mittee itself, and we have concluded, as I said here yorter- subjects that we have for consideration I will read you in place in a shorter time than has been the experience in organizing the Chamber of 
e dav. that we had té consider carefully that in contrast with order, and at your pleasure, to act upon them one at a time. Cachitiente él tha Unlined Gites of Asneten. 
the usual procedure onr resolutions mark nol the end, but (The resolutions oe Ase elsewhere. ) It was organized in Washington, April 22, 1912, and a board of directors chosen 
e the beginning of the real activity of this organization and the A further illustration of the determination of the first annual who at once realized the serious responsibility resting upon them, Three months were 


meeting tc avoid all departure from effective routine was shown in 
the report made by the special committee of five appointed to take 
action in relation to the Pomerene bill (S. 957). Mr. Ludwig Nissen, 
of New York, was chairman. He reported as follows: 


_ Mr. President and gentlemen, your committee of five, ap- 


working orders for the board of directors, or the special 
committees, to whom the different resolutions, or different 


work of the body, may be referred. 
Perhaps I should say, first, so as to make it clear to you, 


deliberately used in selecting the executive force. Not until August 5 was the Wash- 
ington’ personnei compicic. 

The active campaign in building tnis federation of business forces for permanent 
work and the important annual meeting just ended has therefore been a little over Ave - 


months in length, 


that the committee assumes responsibility for these resolu- 
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The committee offer this resolution and hope it will be 
adopted. | : 

(It was moved and seconded that the resolution be 
adopted, and the question being put, the motion was carried. ) 

President Wheeler: It fixes, as I can read it, no more 
than the carrying into effect of the laws which you yourself 





President Wheeler Makes 


committee took into consideration the fact that after the ° 


motion had been carried yesterday to submit this matter to a 
committee of five with power to act; they adopted these reso- 
lutions for the purpose of placing the responsibility for action 
of this chamber upon that power which, by the by-laws, is 
created for the purpose of carrying out the mandates of this 


chamber and placing it back into the hands of the board of © 


directors, where it belongs. (Applause.) That is the only 
statement I wish to make for the committee. 

Mr. Farquhar: I second the motion for the adoption of 
the resolution. 

(The question having been put, the motion was carried. ) 

Mr. Nissen: Mr. Chairman, may I have your indulgence 
another minute ? 

President Wheeler: Mr. Nissen. : 

Mr. Nissen: In order to clinch the principle that you have 
just adopted by the adoption of these resolutions, the com- 
mittee saw fit to offer this resolution: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that 

. the power to make effective any action of the Chamber 

of Commerce of the United States of America should be 
confined to its duly elected board of directors.” 


have approved for the government of your body. There is a 

question in my mind, from the point of legality, whether the 

delegation of the powers of a convention to a committee such 

as was ordered yesterday would be held strictly legal and in 

conformity with your own by-laws. This may establish a 

precedent that in the future will be a valuable thing to fall 

back upon, and I think if followed may save some grief in 
time to come. 

The first annual banquet was a brilliant success. Three hundred 
and fifty sat down. The arrangement of guests around President 
Taft and President Wheeler was so noteworthy as to deserve special 
mention; for it resulted in bringing together in friendly co-opera- 

tion as related to the great-material interests of the nation, men 
famous in all parties and in the leadership of agriculture and labor. 
The men seated to the left of President Wheeler were in the follow- 
ing order: Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president-emeritus of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and president of the National Civil Service Reform League; 
Hon. Oscar Straus, former Secretary of Commerce and Labor, and 
Progressive nominee for Governor of New York in the recent cam- 
paign; Hon. Walter L. Fisher, Secretary of the Interior; Hon. 
Francis G. Newlands, Senator from Nevada; Hon. John Barrett, 
director of the Pan-American Union; Hon. Henry D. Clayton, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Judiciary; Mr. Samuel Gompers, 


president of the American Federation of Labor; Hon. J. Francis 
Burke, Representative from Pennsylvania; Mr. A. H. Baldwin, chic! 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; Mr. John ! 
Fahey, chairman of the executive committee of the Chamber of Com. 
merce of the United States of America; Mr. John Joy Edson, trea:. 
urer of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America 
Hon. J. M. C. Smith, Representative from Michigan, and Mr. E. A. 
Filene, representing the Chamber of Commerce of Boston. To th 
right of President Wheeler were the President of the United States: 
Hon. George E; Chamberlain, Senator from Oregon; Hon. Charle 

Nagel, Secretary of Commerce and Labor; Hon. Joseph E. Ransdell, 
president of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress; Judge Mai- 
tin A. Knapp, of the Court of Commerce; Hon. Charles S. Barret;, 
national president of the Farmers’ Union; Hon. James W. Graham 
Representative from Illinois; Mr. David R. Forgan, of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce; Mr. A. B. Farquhar, vice president of th 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America for the Eas 

ern States; Mr. J. Kirby, jr., president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers; Mr. H. E. Miles, of Racine, Wis., vice president o| 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America for th 

Mississippi Valley States; Maj. Rhodes, military aid to the President. 
and Hon. W. D. B. Ainey, Representative from Pennsylvania. 

All sessions were characterized by marked reserve, every man 
realizing that the vital interests of the business world of America were 
involved in this first annual meeting, so that hasty conclusions, thc 
desire to make records in discussions, the willingness to score point; 
for the sake of personal exploitation, and the temptation to secure 
mushroom growth must be avoided in the annual meetings and th 
intervals between such meetings. 





Boarad’s Annual Report 


You have had a board of directors during the year 1912 gathered 


THE SESSIONS IN BRIEF 


The first session, which was called to order by President Wheeler about 11 o’clock on the morning of 
January 21, was characterized by an interchange of thought on the part of Secretary Nagel, Senator 
Chamberlain, and Representative Clayton in relation to the great busines problems of America. The speech 
of Secretary Nagel is printed in full. Senator Chamberlain delivered an impromptu address, speaking for 








President Taft's Speech 
at the Annual Banquei 


The address of President Taft at the first annual banquet of ¢! 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, January 22, 1913, was + 


‘to accomplish. 


together as a result of a session of two days, few of the men known 
to each other, some of them not even present at the meeting at which 
they were elected, and in the service which they have rendered to this 
chamber during the last year, little less than a miracle has been per- 
formed, not a miracle in the labor which these men have performed 
in your interest, but the miracle of a choice of men from all sections 
of the United States, with: differing interests, representing different 
lines of commercial or professional endeavor, unknown to each other 
and yet coming together as a body in such firm friendship as a result 
of nine months’ éfforts that every member of that board will feel the 
keenest disappointment when its final adjournment takes place on 
the last day of this session, and just prior to the introduction of the 
incoming board. It only goes to show, gentlemen, that over and 
above and beyond all that comes of good from the value of the labor 
performed for commercial interests, the personal contact with men who 
are permitted to serve in such a capacity, the friendships, and the 
satisfaction that arises from that,’ are worth more than all else to 
them, and form a memory which will be pleasant to them so long as 
they live. 
No Formal Report. 

If it stopped there, with pleasant memories, it would be of very 
little value. Your board has been extremely democratic. In asking 
the board what kind of a report it desired to make to this conven- 


- tion I found a disposition on their part to say, “Let us make a report 


after the things have been done that we can point to any say “These 
are great accomplishments,” giving a brief outline only of the things 
we have undertaken during the past year, and not magnifying the 
work of this board, nor any of the work it has accomplished or tried 
Therefore, speaking for them I will not attempt to 
present to you a formal report of the board of directors, such as you 
might ordinarily expect as times goes on. I would rather tell you 
something of the more intimate experience of that board and the little 
story about how the work has grown under its hand, because, after all, 


the Pacific Coast and bringing to the Chamber of Commerce the greetings of the great section which he 
represents. He also gave time to dealing with the subject of the Panama Canal and its tolls, and ex- 
pressed very strong convictions relative to the continued freedom of coastwise traffic from Panama Canal 
tolls. Representative Clayton, whose hearty indorsement of the desire of the Chamber for 4 Federal char- 


ter is printed elsewhere in this issue, provoked the sesssion to much laughter by regarding Secretary Nagel’s 
partisan Jeremiad, Mr. Clayton made a strong argument relative to the service ren- 


statement as a 
dered to the country by the existence of two strong political parties with different convictions regarding 
national policy. The response to these various addresses by John H: Fahey, chairman of the Executive 
Committee, was brief and to the point, and led the thought of the session, naturally, back to the business 
to be transacted. Then followed the minutes of the organization meeting held in April, 1912; the report 
of the Board of Directors on rules for conduct and procedure in the first annual meeting, and the appoint- 
ment of committees on credentials and resolutions, 


WILLIAM H., SHUART, Board of Trade, Springfield, Mass. 
WILLIAM H, DOUGLASS, New York, N. Y. 
E. lL. ADAMS, Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHN W. PHILP, Dallas, Texas. 
WALLACE D, SIMMONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOWARD H. DAVENPORT, Somerville, Mass, 
R. NELSON BENNETT, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
GEORGE T. LEACH, Washington, N. C. ated BR. Cc. GILTNER, Portland, Ore. 


M. B. TREZEVANT, Progressive Union; New Orleans, La. 
Cc. D. MORRIS, St. Joseph, Mo. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


R. O. HAWKINS, Indianapolis, Ind. 
J., W. LUCAS, Winona, Minn. 
AARON GOVE, Denver, Colo. 


H. H. JOHNSON, Cleveland, Ohio. 
JOHN KIRBY, Jr., Dayton, Ohio. 


COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS. 


J. M. GUILD, Omaha, Nebr. 


GEORGE T. PAGE, Peoria, Il. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


ALFRED H. MULLEKEN, Chicago, Ill . 
BE. M, CLENDENING, Kansas City, Mo. 


JUSTUS H. SCHWACKE, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PAUL T. CARROLL, Chamer of Commerce, San Francisco. 


At the second session the Committee on Credentials reported that there were no irregularities. The re- 
port of the National Council, which had met on January 20, was favorable to the general programme as 
printed in the last issue of ‘THe Nation’s Business. The National Cotncil also reported the names of the 
Nominating Committee. 


ceived with immense favor. His idea of a school for secretaries ‘1! 
be brought before the commercial organizations at a very early da‘ 
His address follows in full: 

It is a great pleasure to be present at this first annual dinner 0: 
the National Chamber of Commerce. Your president has been g: 
enough to treat it as a work of the present administration. I am glax 
of that. I am just about to move out of the White House, and 
looking about’ to make a distinction between those things I can tak: 
with me as peculiarly belonging to the person who has lived there f 
four years and those things that I have to leave as belonging geneal! 
to the nation, and in a similar way anything that can be attributed 
to the particular administration, as distinguished from that ordinar 
course of business that is of necessity and does not belong to ¢! 
credit of administration, I am now engaged in trying to select for th 
pleasures of retrospect. And it is a great pleasure to look upon thi 
audience and think of this institution, not as a “baby” of the adminis 
tration, but as a full-grown man, springing into being under influencé 
that prevailed during the four years that I have had the honor o! 
being at the head of the government. 


Secretaries Straus and Nagel. 

My friend and associate and supporter, who is really, so far a 
any member of the administration is entitled to any credit, entitled t. 
it, my brother Nagel, says that the germ of this association is to be 
traced back to a man naméd Pelatiah Webster—not:Daniel—who firs! 
proposed the Constitution of the United States, and he thus carrie 
its inception back to the last century. Well, it may be it has to go bach 
so far as that, but I don’t think that brother Webster should be ex 
alted particularly for that suggestion, for it was not carried very far 
Our friend Secretary Straus is really entitled to the suggestion of th: 
germ of the association, which was not carried on to completion for 
one reason or another. It happened in this administration that it wa 
again taken up, and it now has come to a successful life. And I con 


in this our first annual meeting, it seems that will serve a better pur- 
pose than a formal report read from this platform, relating to certain 
things that can easily be ascertained by inquiry at the headquarters. 


There have been elected to member- 
ship in the Chamber of Commerce of} 


the 


representing forty-two States, the Dis-| stated, 1 at 1 I c 
trict of Columbia, the three territories, | ference in Washington last April, again 
Hawaii, the 
Rico, and one 


Analysis of Membership. % 





| ; oa 
| governing laws of your organization. 


United States 


oqe ° | 
Philippines, and 
foreign country, 


California—Paul T. Carroll, San Francisco, 
Colorado—Aaron Gove, Denver. 
Connecticut—F. H. Johnston, New Britain. 
Delaware—Howard S. England, Wilmington. 
Georgia—Charles G. Edwards, Savannah, 
Illinois—Rush C. Butler, Chicago. 
Indiana—Frank McAllister, Indianapolis. 
lowa—J. M. Callender, Des Moines. 
7 Louisiana—Leonard Krower, New Orleans, 
Now, this board of directors, gath- Maine—Charles M. Stewart, Bangor. 
280 organizations,| ered together in the manner I havel Seety ee ee eee enh bomen 
met at the close of the con-|Michigan—J. H. Skinner, Grand Rapids. 
Minnesota—Douglas A. Fiske, Minneapolis, 
Porto} 1n the city of Washington in June, Missouri—J. L. Messmore, St. Louis. 


° ‘ . < Ne asSkKa-—J. 2 G ° aha. 
the; again in the city of Boston in Septem- te eS: ee Sate eo 


Rhode Island—E. J. W. Proffitt, Providence. 
South Carolina—A. W. McKeand, Charleston, 
Tennessee—R. M. Gates, Memphis. 
Noncontiguous territory—Sidney M. 
Virginia—R,. T. Watts, Jr., Lynchburg. 
Washington—J. D. Loman, Seattle. 
Wisconsin—Walter P. Bishop, Milwaukee. 


Ballou, 


Hawaii. 


John C. Uhrlaub, New York City. 

To represent national trade organizations— 
Barnett Andrews, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Frank Bateman, Grenloch, N 
W. M. McCormick, Baltimore, Md. 
Homer McDaniel, Cleveland, Ohio. 
George A. Post, New York City. 


Filene, Boston (chairman). 


Jersey—M. F. Quinn, Rahway. 


Noncontiguous territority—Sidney M. Ballou, Honolulu. 


American Chambers of Commerce in foreign countries— 


gatulate the association that it is so. Secretary Nagel entered upon 
it with the courage of a man who believes that he has an idea that 
ought to germinate into something useful, and certainly he has been 
vindicated by what has happened. 


Work of President Wheeler. 

[ don’t intend to make any individual distinctions, but it was 
great, good fortune that brought to the choice and opportunity for 
choice of this association the present president of the association, 
President Wheeler. I have heard it intimated that he thinks that on 
year and-one term is enough. Now, I am no third-termer. The fact 


Honolulu, 


American Chamber of Commerce of] ber, again in the city of Chicago in 
the Levant, at Constantinople, and November, and again in Washington 
these organizations have a member-| for several days preceding this mect- 
ship of 158,790. Two hundred and|ing, and in the interim the executive 
twenty of these organizations are local] Committee representing that board not 
organizations, or chambers of com-! Only met at the close of the organiza- 
merce, or board of trade, characterized] tion meeting here last April, but again 
by us as the civic and commercial or-} the city of Chicago in May, _and 
ganizations of the country; sixty-one} @gain in July at Plattsburg, New York, 
are national organizations, which, in| Making in all nine meetings which have 
the final analysis, are organizations| been held in nine months from the be- 
representing a trade, or group of} sinning of the organization to the pres- 
trades, and the dues of the 280 organ-| mt time. (Applause. ) 
izations amount to $18,000. The average attendance at our direct- 
eutmwn Bealeton. j ors’ meetings has heen a very large 
fh ap quorum, about sixteen out of twenty- 
At ‘the time the organization com-| five directors, .and. the five officers, 
mittee placed in the hands of the board | who are ex officio members, and in one 
of directors the task of creating a/case our meetings ran to above twenty. 
great organization for your use and for| It has been found very difficult for us 
vour benefit, we were given a provi-} to secure the attendance of directors 
sional set of by-laws, to be, as nearly|to called meetings in the eastern sec- 
as possible, the basis of a¢tion during] tion of our country, where they~ are 
the year, and the basis of the by-laws] resident on the Pacific Coast, or in the 
that should be, under the orders of the] far southwest, or on the Gulf line. 
last convention, evolved by the board} These men have been just as deeply 
of directors for your approval. Clear-} interested as any who have attended 
ly no wisdom would have been ex-| the meetings of our board, and they 
pected out of a group of men drawn) have been kept posted by a_ printed 
together as the group was drawn inj docket in advance of the meeting, and 
April, 1912, to forecast the needs of} by the printed minutes following the 
the Chamber of Commerce of the | meeting, indicating exactly every step 
United States with so much certainty; that has been taken by the board of 
as to be able to lay down the funda-j directors, and each time a meeting was 
mental laws of the organization in aj called and they were unable to come, 
manner requiring neither change nor! the expressions of regret indicated the 
amendment, and your board of direct-| keen interest of these far away sec- 
ors found at the very beginning, in en-| tions, and thtir great desire to be in 
deavoring to apply the laws and the) the deliberations, but they recognized 
rules which had been given to us as|the utter impossibility of coming across 
provisional matters, that there were) the continent for a two or three days’ 
certain inherent weaknesses which session. So that we have their co-op- 
must be overcome, and certain govern-! eration and their interest and their sup- 
ing laws which would not apply, no} port, although we may not have had 
matter how hard we may try to do it,| their actual attendance at our meetings 
to certain classes of organizations! as often as we should have liked. 
whose eager | was large in vgs Results of Field Work. 
ber, with a small annual due, and to); , 
whom the burden of the dues as fixed The field work that has been done— 
in the organization committee would) and that was one of.the. first tasks 
have meant a real burden and a por-| taken up by your board of directors— 
tion of mary? total saggy oe be-/ has been accomplished by the employ- 
youd season for us to ask them 40 Give. oe of one field secretary, Mr. E, F. 


ye found that it was neces- , a} 
And so we f Trefz, of Chicago, and by. the volun- 


sary to make changes in that particu- sis ; 
iar, and changes in the be of| tary.contributions of tmme by Mr. Joseph 


representation, as you will ultimately P. eae Piel Saginaw, Mich., and Mr. 
come to see, in the by-laws that are} A. .W. McKeand, of Charleston, S. 
submitted for your approval, which C., two gentlemen who, in the interests 
by-laws have been adopted as a result! ©! this chamber, and out of the good- 
of the meetings of this board of yours,| "¢Ss of their own hearts, and in. their 
every meeting taking the entire docu-| °W" .t!me—one man using his entire 
ment paragraph by paragraph, section] Vacation and something more for the 
by section, article by article, redrafting| PUTPOSe, and the other one having the 
and revising and studying its effect,| OPPOrtunity of leisure at the moment 
and will be presented as the unani- and tendering his services—traveled 





sapus gift of the board of directors of hundreds and thousands of miles in the 
i912, as the best thotight which they| imterest of this chamber, and did yeo- 
Continued on Page Four, 





have to offer to you concerning the 


New York—E. R. Carhart, New York City. 

North Carolina-——-George T. Leach, Washington N. C. I 
Ohio—A. H. Noah, Akron d 
Oregon—E. C. Giltner, Portland. kK 
Pennsylvania—William H. Stevenson, Pittsburg, V 


H. Schwacke, Philadelphia, Pa. 
C. Sutton, Buffayo, N. Y. 
V. EB. 


. 
“ 


Cc. H. Prescott, Jr., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Sdward Schmidt, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wells, East Liverpool, Ohio. 


Elsewhere is printed the report made by President Wheeler for the Board of Directors. The treas- 
urer’s report for year ended December 31, 1912, showed receipts of $43,988.99, disbursements amounting 
to $40,046.61, leaving on hand a balance of $3,931.38. 
cluded here, as a perfect copy of the by-laws will shortly be placed in the hands of all constituent members. 

The third session was held on Tuesday evening. Five addresses were delivered. The Hon. Carter 
Glass, of Virginia, chairman of subcommittee of House Committee on Banking and Currency, spoke on 
banking and currency reform. His speech was intended to set forth the problem rather than the remedy. 
Mr. Wilbur J. Carr, Director of the Consular Service, gave an admirable technical survey of the changes 
that had taken place in the service and of the resulting increase in efficiency. Both of these speeches’ will 
appear later in a complete report of the meeting. 

The above speeches, each dealing with one definite subject, were followed by three speeches defining 


The report of the Committee on By-laws is not in- 


the viewpoints of three men relative to the place of commercial organizations in national development. The 


speakers were E. A. Filene, Vice President International Congress of Chambers of Commerce, Boston; 
Frank W. Noxon, Secretary Railway Business Association, New York City; M. B. Trezevant, President 
American Association of Commercial Executives. These speeches shed valuable light on commercial or- 
ganization work and will be made part of the next issue of The Nation’s Business. 

The fourth session was held on the morning of January 22, and took up free discussion of a per- 
manent tariff commission, the recognition of the republic of China, the Pomerene bill, and the Page bill. 
Resolutions regarding each of these will be found in other portions of this issue. The action relative to the 
Pomerene bill will be found in the introduction on page 1. : 

On the afternoon of January 22 a reception was tendered to the delegates and their ladies by the 
President and Mrs, Taft. More than five hundred guests were received, at the White House, and subse- 


quently entertained at tea. The occasion was delightfully informal, and a large portion of those present had 


‘session aga 





February. 


opportunity for personal conversation with the President. 

The first arinual banquet, held on Wednesday evening, January 22, is mentioned in the introduction to 
this issue. The speeches of President Taft and Dr. Charles W. Eliot are included in full. Hon. Champ 
Clark, Speaker of the House, had consented to addres 
vented from being present. 

The fifth session, on Thursday morning, January 28, listened to a very careful and convincing argu- 
ment on the part of A. S. Caldwell, of Memphis, relative to the Mississippi delta and its needs, ending with 
a call for sympathy on the part of the rest of the nation in meeting the problems that result from overflows 
and breaks in the levees. Mr. Caldwell’s last statement was as follows: “I hope your hearts are touched by 
the misfortunes of so many of your fellow-citizens, but just now I am not appealing for sympathy alone. 
If it is your purpose ‘to become the source of information, with respect to new opportunities for trade ex- 
pansion,’ the protection and development of this great territory—larger than two European kingdoms and 
as large as four of our Atlantic coast States—should be your concern, and I ask you to make it your cause.” 

Subsequent to this address, the report of the Committee on Resolutions was received and acted upon. 
Thereupon, the first annual meeting was declared adjourned by President Wheeler. The various delegates 
stayed in the meeting room of the New Willard for more than an hour su 
over the great first annual meeting in which they had just participated. 

On the afternoon of January 23 the newly elected directors met to organize. The following vice presi- 
dents and executive committee were chosen: Vice presidents—J. N. Teal, Portland, Ore.; W. D. Simmons, 
St. Louis, Mo.; H. E. Miles, Racine, Wis.; A. B. Farquhar, York, Pa. 
Fahey, Boston, Mass., chairman; Frederick Bode, Chicago, Ill.; John Joy Edson, Washington, D. C.; W. 
D. Simmons, St. Louis, Mo.; August Vogel, Milwaukee, Wis.; E. P. Wells, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Philp, Dallas, Tex.; W. A. Marble, New York City; R. G. Rhett, Charleston, S. C. 
Pa:; C. K. Boettcher, Denver, Colo. After organization the directors took up for discussion the various 
presolutions that had been referred to them and remained 
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s the gathering, but was at the last moment pre- 


bsequent to adjournment talkin 


Executive committee—John H. 


John W. 


; A. J. Logan, Pittsburg, 


.in session until late in the evening. They were in 


in on January 24, and finally adjourned at 3 p. m., to meet in Washington again some time in 





is I don’t seem to be a second-termer. But there is a time in the life 
of a movement, in the life of an organization like this, a crisis when 
the continuance of the man who has given the most impulse to its 
life is essential that it should be a success, Now those of you who 
have come into contact with Chicago men have doubtless had the 
same feeling that I have had (I have had two or three of them in 
my Cabinet), a sort of resentment at the assurnption on their par‘ 
that no good can come out of any place but Chicago. I am bound 
to say that they are vindicated in so many respects that nothing but 
a proper obligation to keep their heads down to a proper size prevents 
my admitting it. And in this instance we may as well admit that we 
found at the head of what was then perhaps the greatest commercial 
organization in the world, in Chicago, a man whom Chicago’s per- 
ceptive genius had selected as the man to lead that organization, ready 
and fitted to head and carry to success a national organization of this 
kind. Now, are you going to let him go? (Cries of “No!”) Well, of 
course you are not; and he has too strong a sense of duty—I know 
that without talking to him at all—that when the call is made thus 
unanimously, although he with his modesty, differing somewhat from 
the ordinary Chicago modesty, may not think it is necessary, sees that 
it is necessary in the opinion of all his associates in this important 
movement and this great organization that he should continue to be 
its head at least for another year (and I should say at least for a 
term of four years), he has too strong a sense of duty to decline re- 
election. 
Commercial Patriotism. 


What is the purpo:> of this organization? It has come on at a 
time when the opportunities fer making an organization like this seem 
to me to be especially useful. I have been surprised in going about 
the country—and when you go about the country you learn a good 
deal you did not know before, especially on a speaking trip, when you 
meet the local committees—to find that there is no town and no village 
too small that it does not have either a Board of Trade or a Chamber 
of Commerce. It may not have any commerce and it may not have 
any trade, but it always has a Board or a Chamber. It is the expres- 
sion, on the one hand, of a hope, and, on the other hand, of a deter- 
mination to organize into effective operation and expression and in- 
fluence upon public opinion in the community where it is organized 
of the enterprising citizens, whoever they are, whether they are drug- 
gists, or doctors, or ministers, or lawyers. It is for the purpose of 
concentrating into one organization the best influences of the town for 
civic development, and they call it a Board of Trade or a Chamber of 
Commerce. Now there is not any reason why those organizations 
should not be units that go to make up together, with the larger 
organizations of larger towns and cities where there is real trade 
and real commerce, the constituency of this great organization; 
and I.speak of the movement for the purpose of showing the power 
that this national organization has by the referendum to all these or- 
ganizations to gather from them the best public opinion that there is, in 


order to influence the legislation of the country, so far as that may be | 


properly influenced. ° 
There is a great deal to do in every legislative body. . There is a 
‘ . 


Continued on Page Four j 
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ocretary Charles Nagel 


Speaks Encouraging ly 


an illustration of the old saying that “Fools rush in where 
|.” If I had been a business man, no doubt, I should have 
| undertook, but being a mere lawyer who indulged his im- 


} 


lided 


d that there was no reason why the business men, the 
strial forces of this country, should not have the support of 


vovernment, as every other interest has. (Applause), When 


1 


what the cause was I said to myself that it is the lack of 


ing. We do not touch elbows, and we must by some means 
etween those forces and the governmental agencies. That is 


the scheme. 


at 


] 


_ There are good men among you who have 
last the time seemed to be ripe for decisive action, and | 


w say that the ship is launched. (Applause). 
invitation to open this meeting with the profoundest grati- 
was my privilege last year you were almost compelled to 
only in that way could the work be started. Now you speak 
and when you ask me to open this meeting I have the right 
vitation as an indorsement of what I have tried to do. (Ap- 
itulate you upon the manner in which your plans have been 
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Direction Necessary. 
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redeem. You know that. 
overpromised people to-day 
of happiness, (Laughter) 

face the proposition. Promises have 
been made for us that we cannot re- 
deem. To meet the situation we must 
redeem what we fairly can in order that 
we may dispose of the rest on the 
ground of impossibility. 


Conservation Urged. 


We are an 
in the line 
You want to 


The gentlemen who have promised to 
reduce the high cost of living have a 
big contract on hand. (Laughter.) Some- 


thing may be done, of course. .We all 
admit that; but we must divide the 
sound from the unsound. If the en- 


tire promise to reduce the high cost of 
living is to be redeemed, the gentleman 
who makes that promise will have to 
catch the consumer first and reform 
him. (Laughter.) The consumer is as 
much responsible for the high cost of 
living as any other person in the United 
States, because we are given to a life 
of waste and ostentation and display 
which is at the bottom of our whole 
difficulty. (Prolonged applause.) Let us 
be honest about it. Waste is our enemy 
in this country. Talk about conserva- 
tion. Yes, we need conservation, but 
conservation is not the mere saving of 
what we have got, but it is the replac- 
ing of that which we use. That is 
conservation. When you take a tree, 
plant another, but do not let a tree rot 
for fear that it might be lost. ‘Conser- 
vation means intelligent use. Conserva- 
tion we want in the human force as 
much as in the material. We want it 
right with the individual American cfti- 
zen young and old. We talk of foreign 
countries thought thelr armies were 
the of expense only. I tell you 
that if we could take all the dudes and 
toughs in our country and drill them 
at the right time of life we might make 


as 
source 


men out of them. That would be con- 
servation. We are overpromised. but 
we must not neglect that which can be 


and is proper to be done. We must meet 
the actual situation and you alone can 
meet it. If we neglect to do that, the 
inexperienced will upon the power 
and fasten upon measures under 
Which you can not prosper. Neglect 
to do what can be done is the source 
of the suggestions to have the govern- 
ment fix the price of commodities. 

The promise of reduced cost of living 
that for its first result; and people 
with these phrases and gradually 
make themselves believe that the relief 
may lie in the direction of government 
ownership. If the government is to fix 
the price for the consumer will not the 
government have to fix the maximum 


seize 
you 


has 
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and minimum wage, and the rent, and 
need we go further to see a complete 
picture of practical Socialism. We need 


so far to see that. These are 
the dangers. The failure to do what can 
be done invites the suggestion of ir- 
rational remedy, and that is what we 


not go 


of the commission} must guard against. (Applause) 


Government Efficiency. 


We fed with phrases; we are told 


are 
that public conduct must be = squared 
With private conscience. ‘rhat sounds 
good. Whose conscience? 1 could name 
one or two men who would be willing 
to lend us their conscience. But if we 
accept that, they would control the 
whole situation. There would be noth- 
ing left by us or for us. Now, in my 
judgmment, the phrase is untrue. Pub- 
lic conduct in the government is quite 


up to the standard of private conscience. 
| am willing to have the national gov- 
ernment compared with any State gov- 
ernment to efficiency and integrity; 
and 1 would not want to suggest that it 
be compared with city government. It 
is all very well to indulge in this long 
distance criticism; but look at an ad- 
ministration of four years standing, with 
annual expenditures of over a_ Dillion 
dollars and not an embezzlement to show 
for it. Where are the scandals? Look 
at the Panama Canal, a new govern- 
ment, new people, a new scheme, one ot 
the greatest engineering undertakings in 
world, and so far not a scandal. 
Where would your State and City gpv- 
ernments be if they undertook such a 
scheme? ‘Don’t be alarmed about public 
conduct. The government gets, as a 
rule, what it pays for, often a good deal 
more. Wo not be afraid of it. it 1s 
your government, and the people in 
charge of it know it. 
Commerce and Politics. 


is the difficulty? It is not 
the question of squaring public condut 
with private conscience; it is the ques- 
tion of squaring political declaration with 
commercial and industrial experience. 
How many platforms did we have last 
time? How much did we mean when we 
issued them? How many were vote-get- 
ters? [I am not discussing politics, be 
cause there are so many parties that 
nobody knows where he belongs, (laug- 
ter). The business world did not even 
know how to vote to register its opin- 
ion. What we need is to square political 
declarations and platforms with commer- 
cial, industrial and social experience. 
You want to register your common exper- 
ience in the acts of Congress; not to 
have an act passed to use some district 
to get votes. What is our situation now? 
We are confronted with this difficulty, 
that politically speaking we are still di- 
vided on _ sectional lines. Industrially 
speaking we do not recognize those lines. 
The South has an abundance of indu- 
trial nationalists, but it has political 
nationalists. The North has a lot of po- 
litical and industrial State-righters. The 
difficulty is that politically we are divid- 
ed along different lines than we are in- 
dustrially and commercially. Politically 
we are a house divided against itself, 
and industrially we are one union. We 
need the intelligence, the judgment: and 
the experience of the whole country to 
solve the problems that confront us, 
without bias and without prejudice, with 
that brotherly co-operation that we boast 
of having sustained and now maintain. 
We are all patches on the same cloth. 
‘The success of Louisiana helps Michigan, 
and the failure of one State retiects on 
every other State. We are one union and 
we must succeed together. To do it we 
must have one system, and to have that 
we must have one political opinion to 
back, those conditions, F 

Unity of Interests. 


What has been your difficulty? I say 
you have been divided. Agriculture .is 
one large interest in the United States 
that has been permitted to speak for it- 
self. The agriculturalists have been 
very successful, but nobody has taken 
them fora target. They will not stand for 
it. You have been successful, and you do 
been shot full of holes, and you do not 
dare say anything. The labor unions 
know what they want and ask for it. 
They want a Department of Labor and 
everybody votes for it. Although the 
regulation of interestate labor presents 
rather a limited sphere, no one asks that 
question when labor wants something. 
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PERMANENT TARIFF COMMISSION. 





Whereas the tariff 


the nation, on the contrary, 


technical and statistical data needed 


policy of the chamber. 





fk Ss tl is fundamentally an economic question, affecting 
directly or indirectly all industry and commerce and all citizens, for which 
reasons the tariff policy of the nation is and must always be a political 
issue, to be determined by the people at national elections; and 
Whereas the adjustment of the tariff schedules to the tariff policy of 
; : is essentially a technical problem, vitally af- 
fecting all industry and commerce and demanding for its proper solution 
a complete, accurate, and impartial knowledge of all the essential facts re- 
lating’ to each and every industry covered by the schedule; and 

Vhereas Congress; in which alone is vested the lawmaking power, 
should have at its service, to aid it in framing the tariff schedules, a 
permanent and competent body of frained and impartial experts, for the 
purpose of gathering, analyzing, and tabulating all of the vast amount of 


the many and diverse interests affected by the tariff ; 
Now, therefore, be it resolved, as follows: 

1. That the issues thus involved are peculiarly within the scope of the 
proposed activities of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
ot America, and should be submitted, by a referendum, to the constituent 
members in order thereby to ascertain their views and to determine the 


2. That the proposition so to be submitted is to the effect that Con- 
gress shall be urged to create a permanent body of experts to gather, in- 
vestigate, and tabulate technical and statistical facts of all kinds pertinent 
to the tariff schedules, both in this and other countries, and to report 
thereon, from time to time, to Congress when and as it may direct, its 
reports to be available to Congress in the framing of tariff schedules, 
and available to the President for his guidance in his consideration of 
tariff bills and of proposed commercial treaties with other nations. 

_ 3. That this resolution be referred to the board of directors for sub- 
mission to the constituent members of this chamber to ascertain their 
views thereon—Resolution adopted at the first annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America. 


for the intelligent understanding of 
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THE CONSULAR SERVICE. 
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gree efficient. 


promotion from grade to grade. 


injury to its business interests. 


of America. 





It is essential to our national self-respect as well as to our commercial 
expansion that the personnel of the consular service be in the highest de- 
In recognition of this fact, by executive orders, President 
Roosevelt established and President Taft extended regulations providing 
examinations for entrance to the consular and diplomatic services and 
The increased efficiency of our foreign 
service, due to these orders, is beyond question; their revocation or sus- 
pension would retard the commerce of the country, and prove of serious 
They should be given recognition, sta- 
bility, and permanence by enactment into law—Rcesolution passed by the 
first annual mecting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
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The method for the selection of committees in the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of America was fully ex- 
plained on page 8 of The Nation’s Business of January 20. 

Much progress was made by the Committee on Committees, 
H. E. Miles, chairman, during the first annual meeting, and an- 
nouncements of the personnel of various committees as completed 
will be made in future issues of The Nation’s Business. 
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You represent an interstate and an in- 
ternational proposition, and you get noth- 
ing, or at least, very little.” What you 
need is commercial patriotism and com- 
mercial courage, (Applause.) 

You ought to know your mind, and to 
fing the way to register your opinion. 
You will be listened io. It will not take 
long to have the people of the United 
States understand that the farmer pros- 
pers with you and you prosper with him, 
and that your interests belong together. 
It will not take long for the people of 
the nation to understand that the la- 
borer and the proprietor belong together; 
and if there is too much prosperity in the 
hands of the few there will be a way 
to shove their charity back a peg or 
two so as to have the beneficiary become 
a self-respecting participant. Force of 
epinion is a powerful agent. 

Encourages Chamber. 


Now you have started, you have the 
means, the knowledge, the courage and 
the energy that are needed at the present 
moment. If you persist in using your po- 
sition I have no doubt that you will suc- 
ceed in getting a charter from the United 
States, although I understand that there 
are constitutional objections raised te 
that. 

A national organization engaged in the 
consideration of interstate and interna- 
tional problems should have at least the 
naked authority for holding meetings 
and conferences. You will get it if you 
persist. If you persist you will get 
appropriations for the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. I cannot get them, 
unless you help. If you persist there 
will be a secretary who, unlike myself, 


will not have to brag of the fact that 
during the last year he did not spend 
more money than was spent five years 


ago. That is not fine financiering—doing 
nothing. But we have it started. We 
have the Department on the map. (Ap- 
plause.) I hope to have a successor, who 
will brag of his right to dernand dou- 
bling his appropriations the first year, 
and doubling it again the next year, until 
the ‘Department of Commerce stands in 
dignity and public service equal to any 
other department in the United States. 
(Applause.) 

“There is no ryhme 
the present position. 
will have it. 

“T congratulate you upon the situ- 
ation. I can afford to do it because 
T am going out. (Laughter.) I am 
glad that before my retirement I had 
the satisfaction of meeting this body 
and seeing the first step taken to ac- 
tually realize the dream of Webster 
when he advocated in the early days 
of this country a national chamber of 
commerce. I thank you, and I thank 


nor reason in 
Ask it and you 


the president and the board for the 
manner in which they have taken 
hold of this work. I wish my suc- 


cessor every success, and I say, with 
some satisfaction, that however free 
I may have been in speaking while 
in office, it is not a circumstance to 
the freedom which I propose to enjoy 
after Tam out. (Applause.) So far as 
my time and my obligations to my 
family permit, I shall lose no oppor- 
tunity to hammer in support of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America and the fair con- 
sideration of its problems. (Loud and 
continued applause.) 





CONGRESSMAN CLAYTON 
ON FEDERAL CHARTER 


The suggestion made by President Taft 
that the representatives of the commer- 
cial bodies in the United States, includ- 
ing Chambers of Commerce, Boards of 
Trade, and the like organizations, should 
have a meeting at Washington for the 
purpose of forming a national body of a 
similar kind. was timely and valuable. 
Tho meeting afterward held ‘here in 
Washington, participated in by nearly 
8 of the delegates from these commer- 
cial bodies, was an impertant gathering 
ang had in view the aceomplishment of 
great public benefit, and much good will 
come from that initial meeting if the bill 
which was. suggested at the time shall 
become a law. This bill to incorpera- 
ate these commercial bodies was intro. 
duced into the House by Representative 
Burke, was considered by the Committee 
on the Judiciary and favorably reported 
to the House and ought to become a 
law at an early day. There can be no 
doubt that Congress has the power to 
grant the charter provided for in this bill 
and there can be no doubt of the wise 
public policy of the measure. The power 
of Congress under the commerce clause 
of the Constitution is plenary so far 
as the commerce between the States and 
with foreign nations is concerned. I 
shall not dwell upon the constitutional- 
ity of this bill, because I think any law- 
yer who has given careful consideration 
to its provisions cannot doubt the au- 
thority of Congress to grant the charter, 
and it is needless to dwell upon its wis- 
dom or policy. Especially 1s this true 
when the limitations of the charter are 
considered. The object of the associa- 
tion {s national in its character, and is 
restricted to purposes which will be of 
genera] public benefit and of no possible 
particular gain or privilege to any in- 
dividual, individuals, or to any special 
interests: The object of this organiza- 
tion is to encourage trade and commer- 
cial intercourse among the States and 
with foreign nations. A reading of the 
proposed charter reveals the broad and 
patriotic purpose of the organization and 
shows that under this charter it is not 
possible for this general and wise object 
to be abused or transcended. 

Great good will come from the organ- 
ized. efforts of our various commercial 
bodies to gather and secure informa- 
tion with reference to our manufac- 
tures, to every kind of commerce, every 
trade and every industry, in short, the 
obtaining of information for public use in 
regard to every industry which engages 
the activities of the American people. 
This information will cover production 
and selling throughout the world. Every 
commercial and industrial organization 
will have the benefit of this information 
and the public generally will also have 
it, and it will be of use to those engaged 
in our multiplied business endeavors. 
This organization and its work will be 
of benefit not only to our people at 
home, but will be of benefit to our people 
in the extension of our foreign trade in 
our agricultural, manufacturing, and 
mining products. 

It has been my pleasure to indulge in 
a foreword as to what may be said by 
you during your meeting, and I have 
confidentially hazarded a prophecy, 





Dr. Charles 
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W. Eliot Describes Many 


Phases and Needs of the Civil Service 


Ladies and Gentlemen: The greater part of my life has been de- 
voted to educational administration, and I always think, whenever I 
am led to reflect upon the purposes of a new public organization like 
this, what its educational work is going to be, and that alwasy seems 
to me likely to prove the most important part of its work, because, 
after all, ladies and gentlemen, the hope of civilization is in the edu- 


cation, not only of the children, but of all the people. 


( Applau se.) 


It is not only the hope of civilization, it is the hope of every institu- 
tion, because free institutions, as we learn by experience, cannot be 
well and successfully managed, cannot successfully conduct a govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, and by the people, except with the 
aid of a continual public exertion for education of the entire people. 


THE PARCEL POST. 


_ What is the reason we have only 
just got a parcel post, Mr. President? 

saw the parcel post of Switzerland 
hard at work all over the republic in 
the year 1864. It was a perfect sys- 
tem, so prompt, so perfectly honest, so 
conducive to the commercial and man- 
ufacturing interests of the country, in- 
cluding agriculture. I remember being 
in Switzerland one day in July, and 
marveling at the transportation by par- 
cel post of absolutely open baskets of 
strawberries, but arriving untouched at 
their destination. The farmers of 
Switzerland were, in 1864, fully alive 
to the benefits of the parcel post. We 
went without ‘them all until the year 
1913. That was because they had an 
administration, in republican Switzer- 
land, which could see intelligently the 
real needs of the country, the real 
means of serving the country, and then 
they had power enough confided to 
them by the constitution of Switzerland 
to do that thing, without waiting until 
they could educate the people by the 
millions to recognize that a parcel post 
was much better than an express com- 
pany. We had to teach millions upon 
millions of our people that the parcel 
post would be better than express com- 
panies before we could get this thing 
done. It took this widespread democ- 
racy all that time to catch up with lit- 
tle Switzerland. (Applause.) 

And so in regard to many other Re- 
publican and Democratic difficulties 
which have been alluded to to-night. 
We had to wait in this country for 
thirteen years after the close of the 
civil war in order to teach millions 
enough of our people that we had bet- 
ter get back on to a gold currency. 
Little Japan came along many years 
afterward, with an imperial organiza- 
tion, with government in the hands of 
a small class. How long did it take 
therm when they set out to get from 
silver to gold? A year and a half. They 
did not have to teach the millions of 
population of Japan that fiat money 
would not work, that irredeem- 
able paper was a bad thing. Is this 
slowness of Republicans or Democrats 
a bad thing? That depends on your 
conception of what government is for, 
what free institutions are for. They 
are for lifting the mass of the people 
into intelligence by education, by ex- 
perience, by finally coming to the right 
conclusion, and learning from that 
conclusion what they had better try 
next time in some other public policy. 

Our Slow Betterment. 


This long, slow action of a republic 
is not to be regretted. We, for in- 
stance, have suffered many years from 
our deplorable municipal institutions in 
the United States. We have seen Eng- 
land surpassing us altogether in the ad- 
ministration of great cities, we have 
seen Germany leading the world in the 
administration of cities, large or small, 
and we have endured these things, 
these evils, for forty years, seeing tol- 
erably clearly what they were, but not 
millions enough had learned how those 


evils could be cured, not millions 
enough have learned it yet, and 
nevertheless more than 200 American 


cities have already adopted commission 
charters. Slowly we are coming at 
this hideous evil of municipal misgov- 
ernment, the evil which Ambassador 
Bryce many years ago pointed out as 


the worst thing in our country, the} 


most likely to damage us, to bring us 
to an end, if we could not find a way 
out of it. But with generations to 
teach in, we are able to teach the great 
mass of the people, and that is what 
we are doing at this moment with re- 
gard to municipal government and the 
evils we have ourselves developed in 
municipal government. ; 

Sometimes I think that out of liberty 
come great, serious, dangerous evils, in 
the administration of public affairs. Not 
all is good that liberty brings. But do 
we not all still hold that liberty for the 
individual is the most precious thing 
to the progress of mankind, that lib- 
erty is the greatest sentiment on which 
the American people has been de- 
veloped, and is to be developed—lib- 
erty for all men and all women? One 
can see in Oriental countries the con- 
sequence of denying liberty to women. 
Liberty is the foundation of American 
life, and it remains so in spite of our 
recognition that from liberty grow great 
evils. 

Business Men to Teach, 

Now, thinking of this new organiza- 
tion of business men as a teacher, what 
may we hope that you will teach? 
There: will have to be a selection. So 
many things have to be taught. I think 
highly of this sort of teacher, to be- 
gin with. There was lately in China a 
new government created, the achieve- 
ments of it most remarkable and aston- 
ishing in the short time it has been 
maintaining a precarious existence, and 
most extraordinary social changes have 
betn wrought, and extraordinary gov- 
ernmental changes as well; but the life 
of the government is precarious, and 
the chief reason is that they have not 
got the business men that in public 
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Felicitations to President-elect Wilson. 


esolved, 7hat the President of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States be requested to personally convey 
to President-elect Wilson the felicitations of this Chamber 
upon the high honors accorded to him by the American people, to- 
gether with an expression of the earnest desire of this organization 

to be of service to the incoming Administration. 

Adopted unanimously by the delegates of the first annual meet- 
| ing of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America 
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place can create for China a stable rev- 
enue. China needs at this moment both 
a George Washington and an Alex- 
ander Hamilton (applause), and the 
Alexander Hamilton, at any rate, they 
have been unable to find. 

Government of the people, for the 
people, and by the people, is a business 
matter, when we get the right con- 
ception of government. The govern- 
ment agencies all exist, or should ex- 
ist, solely to get the necessary business 
of the people done efficiently and hon- 
estly. That is what government is for. 
It has ideals beyond efficiency, it has 
the ideal of liberty, which is beyond 
efficiency, but the things to be done are 
collecting revenue, building all sorts of 
public improvements, collecting the 
customs in a way not to hurt business, 
lighting the coast and the rivers, su- 
perintending  railroads—all sorts of 
good work for the public welfare. That 
is what government, in the modern 
sense, is. It has ceased to be some- 
thing by the grace of God. It has even 
ceased to be what Napoleon III claimed 
as his motto, the French Empire “by 
the grace of God and the national will.” 
That was the phrase he used. Now, 
we have got beyond both those things. 
We look at government as, if you 
please, a utilitarian affair, and what we 
require of our government, or ought to 
require, is efficiency—efficiency and hon- 
esty. 

Merit in Public Service. 


And of public service we should ask 
one other thing, that it be thoroughly 
democratic, that when the young man 
seeks to enter the government service 
he should find a career open to merit, 
as Napoleon I did (applause), and 
then, when he gets into the service, he 
should find promotion open to merit 
and to nothing else. (Applause). Then 
in order that this young republican of 
the right sort should be induced to en- 
ter the service at the bottom, he should 
see clearly before him the possibility 
of attaining the highest places in the 
service. You will not ge the right 
kind of people into the bottom of the 
service of the government unless prog- 
ress is free to the meritorious to the 
very top. (Applause). \ 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I think 
well of this association as a teacher, 
because American business is nowadays 
organized and conducted on just those 
principles. You gentlemen select all 
your subordinates for merit, and when 
you have a meritorious person who has 
proved his merit, you promote him as 
fast as you can; the faster the better, 
and you make sure that that promoted 
person can see his way open to the 
very top of your business, and that is 
one businesslike way to organize a 
large business. Ii is the universal 
practice in all) successful business. 
You know that and_ therefore 
you are going to be good teach- 
ers, ‘to organize in the right way 
the civil service of the United States. 
This association, this Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of Amer- 
ica, 1 submit, has before it, as a very 
early job, to undertake to rectify the 
extraordinary miscarriage of the na- 
tional civil service in its higher grades. 
What is the present state of affairs? 
It has already been mentioned to you 
to-night by the President of the United 
States. The lower grades of the serv- 
ice have been tolerably well open to 
young Americans who are intelligent, 
have a sound character, and are am- 
bitious. But it is only the lower grades, 
and at the present moment the am- 
bitious youig men, intelligent and hon- 
est, who go in at the bottom, see per- 
fectly well before them that all the 
higher places are denied them; they 
cannot win them by merit. There are 
a few exceptions, personal exceptions, 
now and then; but that is the state of 
the national civil service. The young 
men of merit who go in at the bot- 
tom cannot get up into the higher 
places. Why? Becausé as the Presi- 
dent was just telling you, all the higher 
places in the national service are spoiis 
—all of them are only to be obtained 
from a patron. Think of that in this 
year of the American Republic! 

We Are Progressing. 


I do not mean you to infer that dur- 
ing the course of the present adminis- 
tration, or, for that matter, during the 
preceding administration, appointments 
to the higher position have all been 
made for patronage purposes and with 
a totai neglect of the principle of merit 
and fitness. That would not be true 
to the facts. Heads of departments un- 
der the present administration, I think 
without exception, favor the merit sys- 
tem, and when the law has given them 
discretion or the exigencies of Sena- 
torial courtesy have not required po- 
litical appointments, promotions to the 
higher places as well as original em- 
ployment have been in large degree 
based on sound business principle. We 
are progressing, but bear in mind, la- 
dies and gentlemen, that one party has 
had control of the administration for 
sixteen years, and the main motive for 
making changes for political reasons 
has been absent. The point I wish to 
make and make clearly is that on a 
change of party control of the admin- 
istration, whether it be from Repub- 
lican to Democratic or from Democratic 
to Republican, all the higher positions 
are unprotected by the civil service law. 
There is nothing to guarantee the re- 
tention of the fit for new appointments 
or promotions on a basis of merit. 
They are subject to the old spoils ad- 
ministration in its entirety. 

It was not so down to the time of 
ackson, but it has been so ever since. 

he upper places in the American civil 
service are inaccessible except ‘through 
a patron. How has this come about? A 
bargain has been made between Sena- 
tors and Representatives. Certain of 
the higher posts, almost all of them, 
could be reached under the Constitution, 
by appointment by the President and 
confirmation by the Senate. Patronage 
has been distributed to the members of 
the House of Representatives, and now 
the constitutional practice has been re- 
versed. It was for the President, or 
other higher officers of the government, 
to select and appoint, and the Senate to 
confirm ; now it is members of the Sen- 
ate or the House of Representatives, 


who select and appoint, and the Presi- 
dent only confirms. (Laughter). 


Here is a job for this new Chamber 
of Commerce. I submit that you have 
every possible reason for going at this 
job with vigor, insistence, determina- 
tion. Every great business and every 
small business of this country is de- 
yendent upon governmental agencies. 
‘here is not a business in the country, 
not the farmers’ business, not the 
miners’ business, no banking business, 
of course, or manufacturing business— 
there is not a business in the country 
that is not dependent on the United 
Sates post-office, and there is the post- 
office of the United States organized in 
defiance of every business principle, in 
the organization of the business service. 
Here are already the higher posts, first-| 
class, second-class, third-class postmas- 
ters, all spoils. The appointments are 
for the most part, of men who have 
given no evidence whatever of com- 
pétency for the postmasterships, none 
at all. In many cases who have never 
succeeded in any business of their own 
are appointed by the patrons, appointed 
not primarily do the work of the 
government, of the post-office; they are 
appointed, and it is recognized that they 
are appointed, to do primarily political 
work, Some or them have been expert 
in the Jower forms of political work, 
but that is the only thing they have been 
expert in. Consider this as a business 
proposition. Here is an immense busi- 
ness department of the government, on 
which all other business is in some 
measure dependent, organized in a thor- 
oughly unbusinesslike way. 

The great businesses of the country 
are dependent on various other govern- 
mental agencies, for instance, the col- 
lection of customs. The collectors are 
all patronage appointments. The great 
lighthouse establishment, waich lights 
the rivers and harbors, used to be en- 
tirely spoils, and the lighthouse keepers 
were changed whenever an administra- 
tion changed. But, fortunately, this 
condition in regard to the lighthouse es- 
tablishment has been changed. ; 

There is the great collection of the 
internal revenue. Again, all the chief 
officers in that service are patronage 
appointments, nothing else. You know 
—vou must know—how inadequate 
those services must be, when the heads 
of all the departments of the services 
are not men selected for merit, com- 
petency, and appropriate experience. I 
say, therefore, that you have the keen- 
est interest in setting to work to get 
this thing remedied in the national 
service. 

Business Regulations. 

But not only is business dependent on 
governmental agencies, on their fidelity, . 
integrity, and intelligence, but many 
businesses of this country, and some 
of the most important, are getting to 
be very closely regulated by govern- 
ment agencies. Take, for instance, the 
Bureau of Corporations, take the, 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Do, 
not those agencies touch, and touch 
very nearly and critically, all the bust 
ness of this country? Is it not the in-j 
terest of every business and of every 
business man that not only the heads | 
of those commissions and _ bureaus, 
should be competent, proved, men, of | 
proved intelligence for that 
but that all their subordinates showl 
be so selected that there should be a: 
career for young Americans from carly | 

’ 


to 


life to late life in the services I have 
mentioned ? 

Then, again, there, are various .aget{ 
cies in the national government whichd 
were intended to promote  business,, 
business abroad, as well as business at‘ 
home. The consular service has : 
ready been spoken of as the kind of 
agency that is intended to promote! 
business, to further American com-; 
merce all over the world, and you have} 
in tthe Department of Commerce and | 
Labor another example of the crea-, 
tion of government departments 
tended to promote and increase the 
efficiency and the profits of American 
business. And yet these establish- 
ments, too, are not permanently or- 
ganized on business principles, All the 
heads, all the higher officers, are still 
open to patronage appointments on a 
change of administration. The wrong 
principle which has prevailed in the 
organization of our civil service since 
Jackson’s time persists still. A good 
many people think that civil service re- 
form has been effective. It has not. 
It has only touched the subordinate 
places in our government; it has not 
touched the higher places. 

I believe it is intensely for the in- 
terest of American business, for busi- 
ness men to take hold of this great 
reform, this much-needed reform in 
the national civil service. And_ the 
need is not limited to the national 
service. The same need exists in our 
State governments and our municipal 
governments. 

Civil Service Development. 


But you may say this is not an evil 
that this chamber can syccessfully at- 
tack. | do not think In our ex-- 
perience there has already been accom- 
plished a considerable education of the 
American people on this subject. Take, 
for example, as an illustration, the vote 
of the State of Illinois, putting, by a 
large majority. civil service reform into 
the law of Illinois, and lately a heavy 
majority in Ohio for the same thing, 
putting this reform into the constitu- 
tion of Ohio. Consider that many of 
the commission forms of government 
include civil service reform, not al- 
ways perfect; there are different com- 
mission charters, and they differ in the 
adequacy of the civil service comntis- 
sion provided. But that again shows a. 
great popular tendency toward the 
merit system as distinguished from the 
patronage system. 

I believe you can effect, through the 
action of this chamber, this great ethi- 
cal reform, this great business reform; 
and business that is not ethical, as has 
several times been said to-night, is 
not likely to be durable, or, ta the 
long run, profitable. You have all 
witnessed a very great reform in the 
ethics of business within the last ten 
years, which has been several titres 
alluded to to-night. You have witness- 
ed a great humanitarian movement 
within the lines of business itself. 
You have every encouragement to be- 
lieve that you can bring about this 
great reform in the national service, 
State services and municipal services. 

You may perhaps say there are rela- 
tively few, compared to the masses of 
the voters. But have we not had ove 
and over again in this country demon- 
stration that thé voters will, after a 
time, follow leaders who grasp the 
real situation, and are influenced by 
fine, strong, ethical purposes? Now. 
you grasp the situation, and°I am 
sure you are influenced in the conduct 
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of your business and in your patriotic 
hopes by firm 
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great deal to do in any legitimate view of the functions of Congress. 
In the minds of a good many there is a good deal more to do by Con- 
gress than Congress ever ought undertake to do. In other words, I 
think one of the errors into which we are likely to fall in this genera- 
tion 1s the idea that the government ought to do everything, and that 
individuals ought to do comparatively little until the government has 
foisted them into position where they can’ do it easily. But under any 
conditions, there is a great deal for Congress to do, and more than it 
can or will do. And therefore one of the important functions of the 
leaders of Congress is the selection of what is to be done in addition 
to the appropriation of money enough to run the government, and it 
1s in that selection of the issues to be presented and argued out that 
I conceive that this organization will have its most important func- 
tion. The natural bent of Congress will be to take up those issues the 
settlement of which will offer an opportunity to go to the country and 
say: “There, we have done this most popular thing for you, and send 
us back.” Now, I am sorry to say that it does not always follow that 
an issue of that kind is the one to which Congress ought to devote its 
chief attention. Take, for instance, the question of banking and cur- 
rency. I am speaking to a commercial body. I am speaking to men 
who know what the function of banking is and’what the function of 
a currency is, and I venture I will encounter no denial when I make 
the statement that there is not anything in the whole range of national 
legislation that more directly affects the welfare of the poorest and 
less fortunate in the country than the adoption of a sound financial 
banking and currency basis. And yet its character is so complex, ‘it is 
so far removed, apparently, from the welfare of the working-man, that 
he says, because he has so little money, “Why should I bother about 
, the principles that govern the great collections of money in banks and 
in the government?” And so it becomes important that there should be 
brought home to him and to Congress itself the fact that that issue 
ought to be taken up and settled as perhaps the most important issue 
that we have, in spite of the fact that it may not offer itself as a good 
subject for discussion on a platform to carry a crowd with you when 
you are hunting votes. 


Civil Service Reform. 

And there is another subject—I am not going to invade the terri- 
tory or the speech of my friend, President Eliot, but here is the sub- 
ject of civil service reform. We have gotten along pretty well in that 
regard. We are gathering, generally, everything that is lying loose 
under the classified service of the civil.service law. But there are some 
things that do not lie loose. Now an order made in October putting 
fourth class postmasters under the classified civil service. has attracted 
considerable criticism. I am not prepared to say that the criticism has 
not some foundation in this: That under a succession of Republican 
administrations, when there was no restriction as to how those post- 
masters should be selected, Republicans have been given these offices. 
It is possible that during the late upheaval the definition of what a Re- 
publican is has changed so that there is a division now among those 
postmasters into Republicans and Bull Moosers sufficient to say that 
their being put under protection of a classified service is not altogether 
a movement solely in the interest of one party. But it is true that they 
are generally non-Demoerats, and it is natural, therefore, that Demo- 
crats coming 1n with party spirit should feel that an order like that 
was not fair, because it classified for the benefit of one side only. 

| have been patient, therefore, with the delay in adopting my prop- 
osition that all local offices—collectors, postmasters, surveyors, all who 
play any part in the local administration of the government, who are 
now appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate—should 
ultimately have their method of appointment changed so that they may 
he appointed by the President and then by him put in the classified 
service. Now without breaking any confidence of my successor, I ven- 
ture to think that affer two or three years those local offices will have 
changed their political complexion to such an extent that they may be 
put then in the classified service without including any injurious num- 
ber of Republicans, and that thus the swing of the pendulum may ulti- 
inately bring all those local offices, and indeed the chiefs of bureaus 
and everybody, as in the English system, within a permanent tenure, ex- 
cept those secretaries and under-secretaries who exercise guidance in 
the selection of policies and should change with each administration. 
This is perhaps a radical change, but we have come quite close to it 
now. We have a consular system and a diplomatic system that has 
civil service reform features in respect of every office but Ambassa- 
dors and Ministers. You gentlemen know the importance of having 
a good consular system. You know it will break into the business of 
the country to put a lot of mere tyros into that system. Now it is not 
protected by anything entirely under a clasified system, but an Execu- 
tive order and an enabling law. It can be changed into a spoils system 
by revoking an Executive order. Now your influence will be needed 
to back up the incoming President in preserving that system and con- 
iinuing it to be as useful as possible and making it a great deal more 
useful for the benefit of the country. That is a very important matter, 
although it does mot appeal loudly as an issue to the people and does 
not make food for stump oratory. 


Urges Economy and Efficiency. 


Then here is the question of economy and efficiency. You know 
as business men that it is Mecessary after you have run a business for 
125 years on a basis adapted to a capital that was very small and a 
scope of business that was very garrow to reorganize and adapt your 
departments and your executive organizations to a larger field and a 
greater responsibility. Now we have not had in the history of the coun- 
try any such reorganization. We ought to have it, and we have now a 
Commission on Economy and Efficiency that are making their recom- 
mendations with a view to that change. I don’t say that their recom- 
mendations are perfect, but | do say that they are men who know what 
they are talking about, who have had great experrence in business and 
in government, and their recommendations are entitled to consideration, 
whether vou*reject them or not. We ought to take up their recom- 
mendations and pursue a course of reaching the best system of gov- 
ernment that we can devise. Of course, you cannot run a government 
as you run a business, Mecause a government is very different. It is 
not a money-making arrangement. But there are certain general prin- 
ciples that are common to both. And wastefulness, considering what 
the purpose of government is, can just as well be excluded from gov- 
ernment as it can from business, and duplication of functions, dupli- 
cation of bureaus can all be eliminated if we will only go about it in 
a plain, ordinary, common-sense, business-like way. 

But the difficulty is that it is hard to fix the attention of Congress 
upon such a topic. They are more concerned with issues which will 
affect their re-election. This is inherent in popular representative 
bodies. We have to recognize it as being always present and spend 
time deploring it. If will always be present. It it inherent in popular 
government. It is one of those penalties you have to pay for the great 
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THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA. 








We regard the foundation of the Republic of China as having 
deep international significance and as calling for the sympathy 
and co-operation of all civilized nations whose experience in 
modern methods of government can aid the Republic of China in 
meeting her vast problems of readjustment. 


Therefore, the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America unanimously commends our government for having been 
prompt to recognize the provisional government of China, and 
urges early recognition of the permanent government now about 
to be organized. 


Resolution adopted at the first annual mecting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America. 
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man service, and securea many. appli- 
cations as a result of their work. (Ap- 
plause.) You will be interested to 
know that these three gentlemen vis- 
ited 117 cities, and these visits were 
made, all of them, subsequent to the 
middle of June. They visited 117 cities 
and traveled, in the aggregate, 22,000 
miles, Of the 117 cities visited, 89 of 
the organizations there represented 
forthwith sent their applications to the 
chamber (applause), and twelve are 
still in abeyance, but are promised. 
So that you can see the result of 117 
efforts, more than 100 successes re- 
corded. 
Vhe Chicago Office. 

There were sent out from the Chi- 
cago office, which was the membership 
office of the chamber during the past 
nine months, 23,560 pieces of litera- 
ture to all parts of the United States, 
to every organization of which we 
had or could obtain any knowledge, no 
matter how small the city, no matter 
how small the organization, in order 
that they might, in their remote com- 
munities, have an absolute and clear 
knowledge of what the Chamber of 
Commerce was endeavoring to do, and 
especially of the democracy of the or- 
ganization. From that office also there 
have been sent out during the nine 
months more than 6,000 letters, in an- 
swer to correspondence and originating 
correspondence with associations that 


were likely to be interested in this 
movement. 
By-laws was one of the first sub- 


jects assigned to your board of direct- 
ors. It has had the constant attention 
of the board, and perhaps more labor 
has been put upon that one thing than 
upon any other of the activities of the 
board during the nine months, and the 
result of the work of the board will 
come before you presently, and we do 
not as a board appeal to you to sup- 
port it just because it is our unanimous 
judgment, and just because we feel that 
we have worked with a great deal of 
care over the problems that are there 
offered. We ask you to use your own 
best judgment. We as men, like your- 
selves, have tried to do the thing that 
seemed best. Your wisdom may _ be 
very much greater than that of the 
board, and some suggestions may very 
much clear the atmosphere, and assure 
greater success to the organization. 
That is what we are all here for. There 
is not a member of the board of di- 
rectors who would not cheerfully wel- 
come any suggestion that would make 


better and stronger and more useful 
the by-laws which we offer for your 
adoption. 


The Washington Headquarters. 


The next thing we had to undertake 
as a board was the establishment of a 
headquarters in Washington, upon your 
order. Some of you have seen our 
headquarters. Those of you who have 
not should take the opporfinity to do 
so before you leave. We are not ex- 
travagant in our headquarters, but we 
certainly have a very creditable place. 
We have chosen as an official staff the 
best brain and the best material that 
could be had (applause); not because 
we had the means. If the board of di- 
rectors, having fallen heir to $791 
through the goodness of the Council 
of Commerce, disbanded as a result of 
our meeting, had gone strictly upon 
business lines, and spent only the 
money they had in hand, you can read- 
ily understand that no organization 
would have been created, for you 
placed upon our shoulders the neces- 
sity of creating a great corporation 
that should be serviceable to you for 
all years to come, and to the nation at 
large, without capital, without any other 
thing than the good will of the con- 
vention that created it, and $791 in the 
treasury, against hich there were some 
very considerable liens. The establish- 
ment of that headquarters has been one 
of the prides of the board of directors, 
and we extend confidently before you 
to say that while not extravagant, it 
is by long odds as efficient as the head- 
quarters of this chamber will ever be- 
come, and is in the hands of men as 
loyal to your interests and the interests 
of the chamber as the chamber will 
ever have, if it lives a century, for 
the men who are serving you there 
know no hours, no effort is asked that 
is not cheerfully given, no time is too 
long, and no task too hard, and so they 
have served us since their appointment 
in the early summer, and to-day they 
have given us the evidence, through 
the care with which they have gathered 
together their statistical records, of the 
wisdom which embodies_in their pres- 
ence the real Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, as it shows it- 
self to the people who come and go, 
and who correspond with your organ- 
ization from day to day. (Applause.) 

In the establishment of headquarters 
the matter of publicity became one of 
the essential features, and it was de- 








termined by your board of directors 
that a mewspaper, not a magazine, 
should be undertaken; not a newspaper 
in the ordinary sense of disseminating 
the latest news after the fashion of 
what we are accustomed to call our 
news service, but something that should 
be so representative of a field that was 
not generally covered, that should carry 
forward to the press of the country the 
most deliberate analysis and conclusions 
upon the subject treated, that should be 
a medium of reference for the business 
man and for the editorial desk, rather 
than a medium of daily or monthly cir- 
culation to a great individual constitu- 
ency who have the advantage of their 
own daily press and of the weekly press 
of the country. Six issues of “The Na- 
tion’s Business” have been made. These 
six issues have gone to more than 6,000 
editorial offices throughout the country. 
The number of letters that have come 
back from all parts of the United 
States commending that effort. and 
praising the character of the service is 
indicative of the welcome which this 
particular publication has had in the 
editorial offices, and the desire on the 
part of the editors to give all the sup- 
port possible to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and its 
medium of publicity. 
The Bulletin Service. 


As of equal value. and something 
that I think was not contemplated in 
the early days of our opportunity, 
comes the legislative bulletin, and in 
the intervening period through the 
week ‘the general bulletin, covering the 
general subjects of interest to com- 
merce. | do not know how far you 
gentlemen have had opportunity to ex- 
amine these two bulletins, but in the 
judgment of your board of directors 
that bulletin service, as it develops and 
evolves, will be the most valuable serv- 
ice rendered by the Chamber of Com- 
merce to its members; and we have 
provided in the by-laws a means where- 
by the individual members of the cham- 
ber, as you agree to vote them, shall 
have access not only to that, but that 
this information relative to legislative 
action and relative to general matters 
of interest shall pass out into the hands 
of the men who form the membership 
of our constituent bodies, 





Little Destructive Criticism. 
financial | 


| have touched upon the 
propositions before your board of di-| 
rectors. The object was not an easy 
one, as a very astute editor has said 
in one of the Eastern papers, “to bring 
something out of nothing,” and he asks 
the question, although it is not relevant 
to this report, but in criticising us for 
asking a Federal charter, how we can 





expect to perpetuate nothing by a Fed- 
eral charter. He is not willing to ad-| 
mit that the Chamber of Commerce of; 
the United States has yet started upon! 
its mission, or that it has accomplished | 
anything. J wish we might have him) 
before our board of 
little while to tell him a little. story, 
and I think perhaps he would change| 
his mind. But on the question of criti-! 
cism, we have had little or none. Here; 
and there some editor who has not; 
been in close touch with the work as it} 
has been carried on may have felt that) 
the chamber ttas not progressed quite 
fast enough, nor in a definite direction, | 
and has offered a criticism which has| 
been very thankfully received, because| 
we who have been on this side are, 
anxious to know our own shortcomings, 
and willing to accept any, suggestion} 
and any criticism that is fair and in the! 
betterment of the service which we are 
trying to render. 
Yhe Chamber's Budget. } 
Now, this financial problem was one| 
of great difficulty. In the meeting of) 
the executive committee in May, in) 
Chicago, a budget was presented for| 
the operation of the Chamber of Com- | 
merce, and the budget amounted to! 
$100,000; and you, as business men,! 
would have seriously criticised your, 
board of directors if the adoption of a 
budget of $100,000, without income, had: 
been undertaken. But I will show you: 
how we planned it. The board of di-) 
rectors said, “That budget, or such part, 
of it as belongs to 1912, must be raised, 
and that part that cannot be rennet 
sented by the dues of the organizations | 
that shall be entitled ana shall accept! 
membership, we will raise as an or-} 
ganization fund, assigning -portions of| 
that fund to al! parts of the country,| 
and asking the business men of the! 
country to provide a sufictent: amount! 
of capital to establish creditably the| 
organization to which they have given! 
birth.” 
months your treasurer’s report will! 
show expenditures of something like! 
$43,000 in the development of the work} 
of your chamber, and receipts from| 
dues of organizations of something like| 
$16,000, and the difference represents 
the generosity of busines men who, 





directors for aj? 


{one bond and one unit for the good of 


In the course of these nine! 


advantage of popular government. On such a subject as economy and 
efficiency, the examination first by an association like this and a report 
of what the facts are, sent to all the corners of this country down 
through your constituent Boards of Trade, will spread a knowledge 
that is essential before public opinion will formulate itself into some 
useful expression. One great difficulty is the bringing home to the 
people who ought to know them the facts upon which they are to act. 
That difficulty is what your function is chiefly to meet, as I understand 
it. You are to express your opinion on those facts and then spread 
abroad facts in order that you may have a public opinion in form of 
a referendum back of you when you attempt to point out to Congress 
what it shall do. bs 
Chamber Should Train Secretaries. 

As you go on forming these local Boards of Trade, and now this 
central one, the national Chamber of Commerce, you' are making nec- 
essary a new profession, just as the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions have made another. The functions of the secretaries of those as- 
sociations were so peculiar and needed so much experience in order 
that they might be effective that schools were created for the educa- 
tion of the secretaries. This is what you will have to do in respect to 
secretaries of Boards of Trade and of Chambers of Commerce. You will 
have to have a school from which the new Chambers of-Commerce can 
draw their secretaries, who will train the new membership in the 
way in which the organization can be built up, and give them a prac- 
tical knowledge of how they can do what they are organized to do. 

And now, my friends, I did not expect to speak so long. It is 
a very desultory conversation that I have held:with you, but it is the 
result of thinking over the great usefulness that vou can be to this 
country. I think the remarks of your president were peculiarly apt 
as to the function of the National Chamber of Commerce. You are 
not lobbyists. You do not come here to get before a committee and 
urge and persuade and threaten, but you are here to give expression 
to a very mmportant part of the community; and the wider spread that 
part the more influential your statements are likely to be in order to 
secure from Congress a proper sense of proportion as to the important 





governmental matters that ought to have. pr and i i - 
sain | prompt and immediate at 





appealed to by your. board of directors, 
have cheerfully and readily come for- 
ward and said, “We know that is the 
proper thing to do». You cannot cre- 
ate a great organization without capi- 
tal, and we are glad and ready. to 
supply the need.” (Applause.) 

We passed back ,from our treasury 
into your hands, after expending that 
much money in establishing the or-| 
ganization, a larger sum than you gave 
us to begin with. Like the loaves and 
fishes, the amount has increased with 
the spending, and better than that, we 
not alone have this comparatively small | 
sum, it is true, to report to you as a 
cash balance, but we have the interest 
of men almost innumerable throughout 
the country, who have said to us, “We 
are going to supply you with an addi- 
tional capital for 1913,” and, so far as 
that year is concerned, contributions to 
the organization fund will be sought 
and will We had from all parts of the 
United States, until we shall see our 
way clear through the budget of 1913 
to the 31st day of December, with, at 
that time, we hope, a sum of money 
ito pass over into 1914 as much larger 
than the sum we pass to you as the 
sum we will pass over to 1913 was 
greater than what we received. (Ap- 
plause.) We are going to ask your 
help in that as time goes on, and we 
know it will be forthcoming. 
Commercial Organizations Strength- 


ened. 


The greatest service, I believe, which 
the Chamber of Commerce h4s render- 
ed this year is in its helpfulness to the 
commercial organizations of the coun- 
try. Everywhere that your field men 


have gone and “everywhere that your 
board of directors and officers have 
gone they have endeavored to upbuild 
the organizations of the cities visited, 
to assist them into stronger financial 
positions, with a clearer conception of 
the great good that can come to their 
city as the result of efficient organiza- 
tion, and that service has been no little 
thing. Gentlemen, as time goes on the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States will render its greatest service 
in the increase of efficiency through 
the clearing house that may be insti- 
tuted or established for the betterment 
and strengthening of the work of the 
commercial organizations of this coun- 
try. There you reach back into the 
community, you educate the business 
sentiment of the largest and the small- 
est cities, you.raise public spirit and 
commercial patriotism, you incline men 
to public service, and teach them to 
give their time in order that their com- 
munity may be bettered, and the busi- 
ness interests of the community still 
further bettered. You are raising a 
new citizenship, with a new idea, as a 
result of the education going on under 
the auspices of this association, that 
will reach down into every hamlet and 
every town, and will make a consoli- 
dated citizenship of patriotic men, com- 
mercially patriotic instead of the pat- 
riotism of the older days, and who are 
ready to serve their country and give 
their time for the upbuilding of. its 
industries and the expansion of its com- 
merce, the purification of its politics 
and the general betterment of its peo- 


Inter-relations of All Classes. 


These are the things you do, 
which are in a sense ethical. They have 
a bearing not directly upon commerce, 
but, in the last analysis, that relation- 
ship which must exist between the peo- 
ple as a whole and the commercial in- 
terests of the nation will only exist 
upon the old-time friendly basis, a con- 
fidence in each other, a willingness to 
help each other, a willingness to forgive 
and to forget the past, and to move for- 
ward for greater things, when there 
exists a relationship that is as irftimate 
as this organization of ours can create, 
tying together large and small cities. 
and organizations in those cities, into 


will 


the country as a whole. That is the 
service which will be’the greatest serv- 
ice which, in the near future, you will 
render. I am not overlooking the im- 
portance to commerce of the great ques- 
tions which will come up as the result 
of our deliberations. You will never 
pass one of those questions through un- 
less you have the influence that will 
exercise the home influence ugon those 
who have your laws to make; and we 
may meet and resolve, and we may de- 
mand, and do anything we please, but 
until we have the good sense and the 
good judgment to cultivate and tie up 
to us all sections of this country, just 
so long we will go without adequate 
legislation to give us the protection and 
the encouragement which commerce 
needs, (Applause. ) 


Outlook Harmonioas. 


We have every reason to believe that 
the outlook is most optimistic. There 
is not a single cloud in the sky of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States at this present moment. There 
is no shadow or a lack of harmony in 
its offices, within its hoard, or, so far 
as I know now, within its delegations. 
Let us keep it that way. Whatever of 
discussion may come as a result of the 
consideration of the questions that are 
to be brought before you, every man 
should discuss the questions in the way 
that he thinks it appeals to himself and 
to the interests which he represents. 
But let us remember, after all, that we 
have one end to gain, and only one. 
We may arrive at it through different 
channels or by different paths, but we 
are every one actuated by precisely the 
same motive, and dnxious to achieve 
the same result, and if, in the course 
of our deliberations, one man_ should 
feel that his interests were assailed and 
another, in the desire to support his, 
should speak. forcefully, let us know 
that-it is absolutely out of the heart, 
that-there is no offense meant and no 
offense wiil be taken, ‘as none is in- 
tended, and in that way we will pass 
through this convention as harmonious- 
ly and peacefully as we passed through 
the convention of April, and yet will 
accomplish much more than was ac- 
complished at that time. 

A Federal Charter. 


You have every reason to believe that 
the future of your organization is very 
bright. We have tried, as you ordered 
us to do, to secure a Federal charter. 
We have not yet succeeded. Phe ma‘- 
ter has come up upon the special cal- 
endar, upon consent, I believe, andi 
each time has been objected to. But, : 
as Judge Clayton told you this morn-| 
ing, there isa strong sentiment in| 





Congress in favor of giving us this! 
i 


right to live, and this diploma, if you} 
please, and | believe we will get’ it,! 
and it is the thing we should strive! 
for, each in his own way, and with. 
our own Congressman, to see to it 
that in this session, if possible, and be-! 
fore you leave Washington, an appeal 
is made to those of your Represent- 
atives to give their support to this 
measure in order that the present Con- | 
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BANKING AND CURRENCY. 





fifty years ago is entirely inadequate for the present needs of the peop), 
and the business interests. of the country on which the welfare o/ 9, | 
people depends. 

That there is no necessity for the continuance of this condity, ™ 
the United States, and for the recurring financial panics it tend. s 
duce, is evidenced by the absence of such frequent financial disturlsy->- 
in other countries. 

The serious defects of our present system should be remedied } 
prompt and effective legislation, which, while prevénting control hy a 
self-constituted and self-perpetuating board, will in all its essentials ../, 
guard not only business and commerce, but the interests of all our | 
it being the conviction of this chamber that such legislation i. jp. 
finitely more important to the worker, the farmer, the merchant. ang 
manufacturer than to the banker. Pre 

Public discussion of this subject has indicated a general desire th, 
the present intolerable condition be remedied without delay, but ther 
is lacking definite proposal by Congress to meet the recognized need 

This resolution is therefore referred to the board of directo: 
the request that they take such prompt and vigorous action as 
their judgment contribute most effectively to the solution of thi 
lem—Resolution adopted at the first annual mecting of the Chambey 5 
Commerce of the United States of America. 


] 
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| 
Our present banking and currency system based upon laws ena) | 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 





It is necessary that the youth of the land be educate 
intelligent lives of service and efficiency in chosen occupation: 

Half of all our children now leave school by the end o! 
sixth grade with only the rudiments of education which, in | 
part, they speedily forget, and with no preparation or guidance 
for lifework. 

The statistics are startling, and in sad contrast to the bet 
practice of most of the nations of Northern Europe. _ 

THEREFORE, RESOLVED, That the establishment 
Vocational Schools of manufacture, commerce, agriculture, 
home economics throughout the land is imperative, and t 
end that action may everywhere be stimulated and wisely direct 
Federal aid and encouragement is essential. 

RESOLVED, That we indorse the Page Bill (S. No. 5 
its essential provisions, and urge upon Congress its enactme: 


Resolution passed at the first annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America and personally transmitted to 
the members of the Senate January 24, 1913. 
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BLANKET RESOLUTION 





To the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America 

The Committee on Resolutions begs leave to report that 
received the followi’ x resolutions: 

1. On the construction of transportation lines in Alaska by 
United States. 

2. A resolution recommending a statute that goods importe: 
bond mav be taken out and re-exported. 

3. A resolution looking to uniformity in export and import |lk 
of lading. 

That it is the judgment of the committee that these resolution 


should be referred to the Board of Directors. 
W. D. SIMMONS 
Chairman 





Board of Directors Elected at the First Annu 


Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of th 


United States of America, Thirteen to Serve fa 
One Year (1913) and Twelve to Serve for Tw 
Years (1913 and 1914). 





*Indicates those who were elected to serve for one vear. 
GROUP 1. 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, ani 
Connecticut. 
*Frederick E. Boothby, Maine State Board of ‘Trade, Portland, Me 
*John H. Fahey, Chamber of Commerce, Boston, Mass. 
Col. George Pope, Manufacturers’ Association, Hartford, Conn. 
GROUP 2. 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, an’! 
District of Columbia. ° 
W. A. Marble, Merchants’ Association, New York, N. Y. 
“Edward G. Miner, Chamber of Commerce, Rochester, N. Y. 
*Albert J. Logan, Chamber of Commerce, Pittsburg, Pa. 
“William D. Mullen, Board of Trade, Wilmington, Del. 
*Willoughby M. McCornrick; Merchants and Manufacturers’ 
ciation, Baltimore, Md. 


New 
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GROUP 3. 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, West \irginia 
“ and Florida. 
*C, G. Craddock, Chamber of Commerce, Lynchburg, Va. 
R. G. Rhett, Chamber of Commerce, Charleston, S. C. 
J. W. Motte, Board of Trade, Savannah, Ga. 
GROUP 4. 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas. 
John W. Philp, Chamber of Commerce, Dallas, Tex. 
*Philfp Werlein, Progressive Union, New Orleans, La. 
; GROUP 5. 
Kentucky, ‘Tennessee, Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, and Oklahoma. 
A. S. Caldwell, Business Men’s Club, Memphis, Tenn. 
*Elias Michael, Business Men’s League, St. Louis, Mo. 
*T L. L. Temple, Board of Trade, Texarkana, Ark, 
GROUP 6. 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio, Indiana, and VWiinois. 
James E. Davidson, Board of Commerce, Bay City, Mich. 
*August H. Vogel, Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association, Mi 
waukee, Wis. ' 
Homer H. Johnson, Chamber of Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio. 
*Fredetick Bode, Association of Commerce, Chicago, II. 
GROUP 7. 

Minnesota, lowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Nebraska. 
*E. P. Wells, Civic and Commerce Association, Minneapolis, Mint. 
George H. Kelly, Commercial Club of Omaha, Omaha, Nebr. 

GROUP 8: 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Idaho, Utah, Arizot 
and Nevada. 
Charles K. Boettcher, Chamber of Commerce, Denver, Col. 
P <i Re: $, 
Washington, Oregon, and California. 
A. H. Averill, Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Ore. 
Paul T. Carroll, Chamber of Commerce, San Francisco, Cal. 
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